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Jl  Storij  of  the  Character  of  the  Sndian 
^ho  Saved  the   jOewis  and  Clark 
Sxpedition  from  disaster 

By  David  Hilger 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  an 
historical  event  transpired  in  what  is  now 
the  territory  of  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the  United 
States,  succeeded  in  his  ambition  to  secure 
a  modest  appropriation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  from  congress  and  authori- 
ty to  assemble  and  equip  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  upper  Missoui'i  river,  then  an 
unknown  wilderness,  and  to  cross  the  main 
range  of  mountains  down  the  Columbia 
river  to  the  Great  Western  sea,  which  was  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  over  2,000  miles  of 
unknown  wilderness  peopled  by  hostile  sav- 
ages, and  to  select  men  competent  to  com- 
mand such  an  undertaking  was  indeed  a 
difficult  task,  Captain  Meriweather  Lewis 
was  picked  to  command  this  expedition;  he 
possessed  every  qualification  to  Jefferson's 
mind  to  head  an  expedition  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  owing  to  the  great  danger  that  the 
members  of  such  an  expedition  would  en- 
counter, it  was  deemed  wise  to  make  an- 
other selection  equal  in  ability,  but  second 
in  command,  and  upon  the  urgent  solicca 
tion  of  Captain  Lewis,  William  Clark,  then 
a  lieutenant  o  artiller,  was  chosen. 

A  careful  study  of  the  expedition  as  re- 
counted by  their  journals  confirms  the 
opinion  that  no  selection  or  appointment 
ever  made  by  a  president  constituted  the 
every  qualification  for  a  dangerous  expedi- 
tion inio  ihe  interior  of  an  unltnown 
continent  as  was  possessed  by  Captain 
Lewis  and  Clariv.  *  *  *  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  rec  unt  farther  the  story  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804-1806  as 
disclosed  by  their  journals  printed  and 
published  in  many  languages. 

The  Story  of  the  Bird  Woman 

The  story  of  Sacajawea,  a  member  of  this 
party,  to  my  mind  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily told  and  I  shall  attempt  in  trus 
narrative  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 


a  more  correct  analysis  of  this  comely 
Indian  woman  and  her  services  to  mankind, 
and  to  dispel  some  of  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sions reached  by  contemporaneous  writers 
during  the  last  decade.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  most  carefully  read  and  studied 
the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark;  also 
Patrick  Gass  and  Joseph  Whitehouse,  and 
many  later  explorers  and  I  have  followed 
the  trial  of  Lewis  and  Clark  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
particularly  so  all  that  portion  of  Montana 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  performs 
the  arduous  duties  of  guide  and  interpreter; 
and  again,  fifty-five  years  of  uninterrupted 
residence  in  Montana,  besides  coming  to 
Montana  via  the  overland  route  in  1867 
when  nine  years  of  age  should  acquaint  the 
writer  with  many  conclusions  that  have  not 
as  yet  found  their  way  into  print. 

There  are  two  valuable  contributions  to 
volume  VII  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  by  William  P.  Wheeler  and  W.  E. 
Brindley  that  are  well  worth  perusing  in 
the,  study  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. 

Sacajawea  was  not  a  dashing  or  bold 
heroine;  she  was  rather  a  young  Indian  wo- 
man, less  than  medium  in  stature,  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  met  her  a'  the  Mandan  winter 
quarters  during  the  winter  of  1804  and 
1805;  she  was  fair  looking,  pleasant,  good 
natured  and  uncomplaining  in  diposition 
and  loyal  to  her  husband,  Charbono.  She 
was  captured  by  a  war  party  of  Gros 
Ventres  or  Minnetaree  Indians  some  five  or 
six  "years  before  at  the  junction  of  the 
Jefferson,  Gallatin  and  Madison  rivers, 
near  Three  Forks,  Montana,  and  was  sold 
or  married  to  Charbono  under  the  Indian 
customs  of  the  time. 

A  very  important  event  transpired  in  the 
life  of  Sacajawea    on  February    11,  1805, 
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when  a  bouncing  son  was  born  to  her,  and 
Clark  records  the  fact  in  his  journal  upon 
that  day  as  follows:  "The  wife  of  Char- 
bono  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy." 

Sacajawea  belonegd  to  the  Snake  or 
Shoshoni  Indian  tribe,  which  roamed  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Jefferson  and  Bitter 
Root  rivers. 

With  Lewis  and  Clark 
Charbono  and  his  wife,  Sacajawea,  were 
engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition  and  on 
April  7,  1805,  the  command  pulled  up  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri  river,  where 
Clark  hoped  to  encounter  the  Indians  and 
secure  horses  and  proceed  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  river.  Clark's  journ- 
al of  this  day  says: 

"The  wife  of  Charbono  also  accom- 
panied us  with  her  young  child  and  we 
hope  may  be  useful  as  an  interpreter 
among  the  Snake  Indians;  she  was  her- 
self one  of  that  tribe,  but  having  been 
taken  in  war    by  the    Minnaterrees.  a 
band  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  she  was  sold 
as  a  slave  to  Charbono,    who  brought 
her  up  and  married  her." 
Here  the  chapter  closes  as  far  as  the  other 
two  wives  of  Charbono  .  are  concerned  as 
Clark  states  that  this  enterprising  French- 
man had  three  wives,    and    certainly  the 
oiher  two  are  lost  to  history  as  they  are 
never  mentioned  again. 

To  my  mind,  the  decision  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  secure  Sacajawea  was 
reached  after  careful  consideration;  all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  care 
for  Charbono,  he  was  a  worthless  French- 
man, but  being  the  husband  of  Sacajawea 
it  was  necessary  to  engage  both  of  them 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  that  was  permitted  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  from  the  time  they  left 
St.  Louis  until  their  return. 

Knew  the  Country 
Let  us  analyze  for  a  moment  this  wise 
and  thoughtful  conclusion.  Sacajav/ea  was 
about  twelve  yoars  of  age  when  captured  at 
Three  Forks,  Montana,  her  memory  was 
good  as  to  gecgraphlcal  locations,  the  natur- 
al attribute  of  an  Indian;  hence,  she  would 
make  a  good  guide,  so  necessary  for  such 
e:rpeditions ;  again,  she  spoke  the  Snake 
Indian  language,  her  mother  tongue  and 
thus  would  serve  them  well  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  lastly,  restoring  her  to  her 
people,  safe  and  sound,  would  put  them  in 
favor  with  the  Indians,  for  be  it  remember- 
ed it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  good 
graces  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  obtain  by 
trade  or  barter  sufficient  horses  to  take  the 
command  from  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion on  the  Jefferson  river  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river  at  some  point 
at  which  navigation  could  be  resumed  by 
canoe.*  Lewis,  in  a  final  analysis,  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  party,  says  that  Charbono 
was  "a  man  of  no  especial  merit." 

Now  let  the  reader  not  forget  that  on 
April  7,  1805,  when  leaving  the  Mandan 
village,  Sakakawea's  baby  boy  was  a  husky 
youngster,  nearly  two  months  old,  who  had 
to  be  cared  for  and  "packed,"  or  held  in  a 
canoe  or  carried  walking  on  shore  the  en- 
tire distance  until  horses  were  obtained  at 
or  near  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 


On  May  14,  1805,  an  accident  happened  that 
nearly  proved  disastrous  by  swamping  of 
the  boat,  caught  by  a  heavy  gust  of  wind 
striking  the  sail,  which  caused  the  boat  to 
list  sufficiently  to  take  water  and  Clark's 
journal  reads  as  follows: 

"The  articles  which  flowed  out  were 
nearly  all  caught  by  the  'sqaur'  who 
was  in  the  rear." 

"The  Indian  woman,  to  whom  I  scribe 
equal  fortitude  and  resolution  with  any 
person  on  board  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  caught  and  preserved  most  of 
the  light  articles  which  were  washed 
overboard." 

Charbono  in  this  instance  proved  an  sub 
ject  coward  and  was  severely  censured  by 
both  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Arrival  at  Great  Falls 

On  Sunday,  June  16,  1805,  the  command 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Missouri  and  for  several  days  Sacaja 
wea  was  alarmingly  sick,  a  high  fever  had 
reached  the  danger  point  and  Captain  Clark 
had  administered  from  an  improvised 
medicine  chest  appropriate  remedies  with- 
out avail,  and  after  discovering  the  large 
sulphur  spring  at  the  fooc  of  the  Great  Falls, 
he  narrates  that  he  wi;;hed  to  use  a  small 
boat: 

"In  crossing  the  river  I  procured  the 
water  of  the  sulphur  spring,  the  virtues 
of  which  I  now  resolved  to  try  on  the 
Indian  woman." 

Lewis  goes  still  farther  in  describing 
Sacajawea's  sickness  and  states: 

"I  found  that  two    closes  barks  and 
ari'ival  had  produced  a  a  alleviation  of 
opium  which  I  had  given  her  since  my 
her  pulse  for  ;he  better;  they  were  more 
full  and  more  regular.    I  also  had  her  to 
drink  the  mineral     'vnter  altogether; 
when  I    first    came  down  I    found  her 
pulse  scarcely  perce;uible,  very  quick, 
frequently  irregular  and  attended  with 
strong    nervo;!s      symptoms,    that  of 
twitching  of  the  fingers  and  leaders  of 
the  arms;  now  the    pulse  had  become 
regular,  much  firmer  and  a  gentle  per- 
spiration had  taken  place." 
I  quote  the  above  literally,  as  the  anxiety 
of  these  sturdy  captains  in  their  efforts  to 
save      Sacajawea.     for    without    her  the 
success  of  the  westward  journey  hung  in- 
deed in  a  very  delicate  br.lance;  and  all  of 
this  transpired  in  the  suburbs  of  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Great  Falls,    But  this  was 
not  all  that  happened  to  threaten  the  life 
of  this  child  of  nature,  for  scarcely  had  she 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  fever,  a  few 
days  later  another    narrov/    escape  from 
death  was  averted  and  I  again  quote  from 
the  journls  of  June  29,  1805,  at  a  point  just 
above  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  Montana 
Power  company  has  constructed  one  of  the 
greatest  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  north- 
west: 

"He  (Clark)  perceived  a  very  black 
cloud  rising  in  the  west  which  threaten- 
ed immediate  rain:  he  looked  about  for 
shelter,  could  find  none  without  being  in 
grave  danger  of  being  blown  into  the 
river  should  the  wind  prove  such  volume 
as  it  sometimes  is  on  these  occasions 
on  these  plains;  at  length  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  falls  he  dis- 
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covered  a  deep  ravine  where  there  were 
some  shelving  rocks,  under  which  he 
took  shelter  near  the  river  and  placed 
our  guns,  compass,  etc,  under  the  shelv- 
ing rock  on  the  upper  side  of  the  creek 
in  a  pass  which  was  very  secure  from 
rain.  The  first  shower  was  moderate, 
accompanied  with  violent  wind,  the 
effect  of  which  we  did  not  feel;  soon 
after  a  torrent  of  rain  and  hail  fell,  more 
volume  than  ever  I  saw  before;  the  rain 
fell  like  one  volume  of  water  falling 
from  the  heavens  and  gave  us  time  only 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  torrent  of 
water  which  was  pouring  down  the  hill 
Into  the  river  with  immense  force,  tear- 
ing everything  before  it  taking  with  it 
large  rocks  and  mud ;  I  took  my  gun  and 
shot  pouch  in  my  left  hand  and  with  the 
right  scrambled  up  the  hill,  pushing  the 
interpreter's  wife,  who  had  her  child  in 
her  arms,  before  me,  the  interpreter 
himself  making  attempts  to  pull  up  his 
wife  by  his  hand,  much  scared  and 
nearly  without  motion;  we  at  length 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill;  before  they 
got  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
which  was  a  flat,  dry  rock  when  1 
entered  it,  the  water  was  up  to  my  waist 
and  wet  my  watch.  I  scarcely  got  out 
before  it  raised  ten  feet  deep,  with  a 
torrent  which  was  terrible  to  behold 
and  by  the  time  1  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  there  was  at  least  fifteen  feet  of 
water.  I  directed  the  party  to  return 
to  the  camp  at  a  run  as  fast  as  possible 
to  get  our  load  where  clothes  could  be 
got  to  cover  the  child,  whose  clothes 
were  lost,  and  the  woman  who  was  but 
shortly  recovered  from  a  severe  indis- 
position and  was  wet  and  cold;  I  was 
fearful  of  a  relapse;  I  caused  her  and 
also  the  other  of  the  party  to  take  a 
little  of  the  spirits  which  my  servant 
had  in  the  canteen,  which  relieved  them 
very  much." 

When  Montana  First  Went  Dry 

No  further  words  of  mine  need  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  detailed  report  given  by 
Captain  Clark.  It  might  also  be  interesr- 
ing  to  note  that  their  "spirits"  were  run- 
ning low  and  was  administered  for  strictly 
medicinal  purposes  after  a  drenching  rain 
and  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning,  and  on 
July  4,  1805,  Montana  went  dry  for  the  first 
time,  for  at  that  date,  at  the  upper  Portage 
Camp  at  Great  Palls  the  last  "grog"  was 
issued  to  the  men  as  the  journal  records. 

The  story  of  Sacajawea    abounds  with 
many  soul  stirring    adventures,    but  none 
more  than  the  journal  records  on  July  28. 
1805.  at  the  Three  Porks  of  the  Missouri: 
"Our  present  camp  is  precisely  on  the 
spot  that  the  Snake  Indians  were  en- 
camped at  the  time  the  Minnaterrees  of 
the  Knife  River  first  came  in  sight  rf 
them,  five  years    since;  from  whence 
they  retreated  about  three  miles  up  the 
Jefferson  river    and  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  woods;  the  Minnaterrees 
pursued,  attacked  them,  killed  four  men 
and  four  women  and  a  number  of  boys, 
and  Sah-kar-gar-we-ah,  our  Indian  wo- 
man, was  one  of  the  female  prisoners 


taken  at  the  time." 

Well  does  O.  D.  Wheeler,  in  his  Trail  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  says:  "The  woman  should 
long  ago  have  had  a  granite  shaft,  taken  from 
the  native  hills,  erected  in  her  memory  on 
that  limestone  rock  at  the  Three  Porks  of 
the  Missouri,  where  every  traveler  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway  trains  can  see  it 
and  be  reminded  of  what  we  owe  to  a  poor 
Snake  Indian  squaw,  who  never  received  a 
cent  from  a  civilized  nation  for  all  she 
underwent  for  five  thousands  miles  of 
wandering." 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  railway  has  built  its  line  on  the  opp- 
site  bank  of  the  river  and  over  the  identi- 
cal spot  where  this  camp  was  located;  nor 
can  there  be  any  error  about  the  exact 
location  of  this  camp,  as  Patrick  Gass  in 
his  journal  of  the  same  date  writes:  "Our 
squaw  informs  us  that  this  is  the  place  she 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Grosventres 
five  years  ago.".  Joseph  Whitehouse,  also 
a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party,  in 
his  journal  of  the  same  date  says.  "Our 
interpreter's  wife  was  taken  prisoner  at 
this  place  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the 
Grosventres  Indians." 

Name  Creek  for  Her 

There  is  a  creek  which  rises  in  northern 
Pergus  Gounty,  running  eastward,  which 
empties  into  the  Musselshell  river  about 
four  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Musselshell  and  the  Missouri  river,  known 
on  all  maps  as  "Crooked  Creek."  Its  gen- 
eral course  is  from  west  to  east  and  happens 
to  drain  just  north  of  the  famous  Cat  Creek 
oil  field.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  encamped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell  river  on 
May  20,  1805,  ascended  the  Musselshell 
river  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  mouth 
of  Crooked  creek  and  Captain  Clark  traced 
it  in  his  own  hand  writing  on  his  map,  and 
be  it  remembered  that  Captain  Clark  was 
a  very  good  engineer  and  all  expert  map 
drawer  of  the  time,  and  low  and  behold  this 
"Crooked  creek  of  our  time  was  named  and 
noted  on  the  map  as  "Sar-kar-jah-wea  creek,' 
and  it  is  the  only  blessed  stream,  mountain 
or  anything  whatsoever  that  they  did  name 
after  the  subject  of  this  skech.  Brindley 
in  his  readoble  article  heretofore  referred  to 
calls  attention  to  this  change  of  name.  I 
must  censure  Lewis  and  Clark  for  not  nam- 
ing some  more  important  creek  or  river 
after  the  "Boat  Launcher,"  for  Clark  named 
the  Judith  river  after  Julia  Hanc^clc  of 
Fincastle,  West  Virginia,  his  sweetheart, 
whom  he  married  afterwards  and  Captain 
Lewis  named  the  Maris  river  after  Maria 
Wood,  a  distant  relative  of  whom  he  re- 
cords the  following: 

"I  determined  to  give  it  a  name  in 
honor  of  Miss  Maria  Wood,  calling  it 
Maria's  river;  it  is  true  that  the  hue  of 
the    waters     of  this     turbulent  and 
troubled  stream  but  illy  comports  with 
pure  celestial  virtues  and  amiable  quali- 
fication rf  that  lovely  fair  one,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  noble  river." 
How  long  are  the  women  of  Montana  go- 
ing to  sit  idle  before  they  get  busy  and  have 
"Crooked  creek"  eliminated  from  the  map 
even  by  legislative  act  at  this  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  which  has  among  its 
uiembcred  that  some  whisky  trader  long  sub- 
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membered  that  some  whisky  trader  longs  ub- 
sequent  to  the  time  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
named  this  stream,  took  occasion  to  call  it 
"Crooked  creek."  I  will  lose  my  faith  in 
the  citizenship  of  the  women  of  Montana  if 
immediate  action  is  not  taken  to  correct 
this  historical  blunder. 

Charbono  was  Brutal 

Sacajawea  was  the  s'ubject  of  brutal 
treatment  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  for 
the  journal  says  that  on  August  14,  1805, 
while  encamped  on  the  Jefferson  river, 
Charbono  struck  his  Indian  woman,  for 
which  Captain  Clark  gave  him  a  severe  re- 
primand." What  this  reprimand  consisted 
of  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  but  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  been  delegated  to 
administer  the  punishment  on  this  worth- 
less Charbono. 

Those  were  anxious  days  in  August  of 
1805  when  the  command  had  left  Three 
Forks  and  were  slowly  towing  and  dragging 
the  boats  up  the  shallow  water  of  the  Jeffer- 
son river.  Every  mile  ascended  made  the 
task  more  difficult  as  the  stream  became 
smaller  in  volume  and  it  was  evident  that 
before  long  the  boats  must  be  discarded. 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  became  anxious, 
for  they  must  soon  meet  the  Indians  and 
barter  for  horses  to  cross  the  main  range  of 
the  mountains  and  Sacajawea  now  became 
an  important  factor  in  their  every  days  con- 
versation, her  memory  as  to  the  exact  spot 
where  she  was  captured  at  or  near.  Three 
Forks  encouraged  them  and  day  after  day 
she  was  encouraging  them  by  her  knowl- 
edge and  memory  of  the  country  through 
which  they  were  passing  and  that  soon  they 
would  meet  with  her  people.  Beaverhead 
Rock  and  Rattlesnake  Cliff  were  recognized 
by  her  and  it  was  decided  that  Lewis  was  to 
proceed  with  two  of  the  best  men  while 
Drewyer  and  Shields  and  Clark  were  to 
bring  up  the  rest  of  the  command  with  the 
boats.  August  12  and  13,  1805,  were  event- 
ful days  with  Lewis  as  he  got  in  touch  with 
the  Indians  on  the  western  slope  of  the  di- 
vide and  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Columbia  river;  after  a  parley  with  the 
Indians  Lewis  succeeded  in  having  a  con- 
siderable party  accmpany  him  back  to 
meet  Captain  Clark.  Naturally,  he  told 
them  of  Sacajawea  and  that  the  white  men 
were  going  to  restore  her  to  her  people; 
these  were  anxious  hours  for  Captain  as  he 
traveled  down  the  Beaverhead  river  and 
finally  the  Indians  became  impatient  and 
feared  a  plot  to  entrap  them.  It  required 
much  strategy  on  the  part  of  Lewis  to  con- 
vince the  Indians  that  they  would  soon 
meet  Captain  Clark,  and  as  assurance  Lewis 
handed  his  gun  to  the  Indians  and  told  them 
they  could  retain  it  until  Clark  was  met;  the 
slow  and  difficult  task  of  ascending  the  shal- 
low river  delayed  Clark  more  than  Lewis 
anticipated,  but  finally  Clark's  men  hove  in 
sight,  and  it  developed  that  Sacajawea  was 
the  sister  of  Ca-me-ah-wait,  the  chief  of  this 
tribe  of  Indians.  Their  meeting  was  affect- 
ing, as  Clark  describes  it,  as  well  as  her 
meeting  with  the  girl  friend  who  was  cap- 
tured with  her  at  Three  Forks,  but  sub- 
sequently escaped. 

High  in  Indian  Favor 

The  well-laid  plans  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
worked  out  better  even  than    they  antici- 


pated; they  were  now  certainly  in  good 
standing  with  this  tribe  of  Snake  Indians, 
who  had  plenty  pf  horses,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  number  of  days  they  had  traded  for 
sufficient  horses  to  take  the  command 
across  the  mountains  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Columbia  or  some  of  its  tri- 
butaries. 

The  winter  of  1805-1806  proved  to  be  un- 
usually wet  even  for  that  notoriously  rainy 
country  at  and  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Christmas  day  found  the 
expedition  in  their  newly  constructed 
quarters  at  Fort  Clatsop  and  a  few  incidents 
that  occured  I  must  relate.  On  November 
20  several  Indians  visited  the  fort,  one  of 
whom  had  a  beautiful  robe  made  out  of  two 
sea  otter  skins.  Here  is  what  the  journal 
says: 

"Captain  Lewis  offered  him  many 
things  for  his  skins,  among  others,  a 
blanket,  a  coat,  and  all  of  which  he  re- 
fused; we  at  length  purchased  it  for  a 
belt  of  the  blue  beads  which  the  'squar' 
had." 

The  next  day  remorse  must  have  over- 
taken this  distinguished  explorer  for  the 
journal  records:  "We  gave  the  'squar'  a 
coat  of  blue  cloth  for  the  belt  of  blue  beads 
for  the  sea  otter  skins  purchased  of  an 
Indian."  This  trade  or  swap  was  sui*ely 
forced  upon  Sacajawea  for  the  only  blue 
beads  in  the  party  at  that  time  were  on  her 
belt  and  whether  a  coat  of  any  cloth  could 
compensate  her  for  the  belt  with  blue  beads 
is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time,  but  no  doubt 
the  belt  was  her  own  handwork  and  she 
must  have  parted  with  it  reluctantly  and 
there  is  no  record  in  the  journal  that  she 
ever  received  anything  else  and  certainly 
not  the  sea  otter  skins  for  which  the  belt 
was  traded. 

Winter  at  Cla.sop 

The  winter  at  Fort  Clatsop  was  dark  and 
gloomy;  it  rained  nearly    all  of  the  time; 
poor  elk  meat,  roots    purchased    from  the 
Indians  and  pounded  fish  with  an  ocassion- 
al  mess  of  fresh  fish  constituted    the  sole 
diet  of  the  party.    Clark  became  sick  and 
gloomy  for  on  November  30  he  records: 
"The  'squar'  gave  me  a  piece  of  bread 
today  made  of  some  flour  she  had  care- 
fully kept  for  her  child  which  had  un- 
fortunately got  wee  and  a  little  sour; 
this    bread    I  ate    with    a  great  satis 
faction,  it  being  the  only  mouthful  I  had 
tasted  for  several  months  past." 
Think  of  this  sacrifice  made  by  a  child 
of  nature  who  had  carefully    concealed  a 
little  flour  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  her 
child.    But  let  me  relate  another  kindness 
shown  by  this  'squar":    On  Christmas  day, 
December  25,  1805,  on  which  day  the  journ- 
al   records    that    Lewis    received  among 
other  presents  "Two  dozen    white  'wezil 
tails'  of  the  Indian  woman.    Their  Christ- 
mas dinner  that  day    consisted    of  "pore" 
elk  meat  spoiled,  "that  we  ate  in  this  mere 
necessity,"  some  spoiled  pounded  fish  and  a 
few  roots,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  Patrick 
Gass  says  in  his  journal:    "And  we  had  no 
salt  to  season  that." 

Woman  Favored  Lewis 
History  fails  to  record  a  more  charming 
and  kindly  heart  and  disposition  than  here 
displayed  by     Sacajawea.    White  "wezil" 
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tails  with  the  black  tips  are  something  that 
any  white  or  Indian  woman  would  be  proud 
of,  and  that  she  should  present  these  to 
Lewis  whom  she  liked  much  better  than 
Clark,  is  a  magnanimity  hard  to  believe, 
and  I  have  searched  the  records  in  vain  to 
see  what  present,  if  any,  might  have  been 
returned  for  the  two  dozen  "wezil"  tails 
that  Sacajawea  must  have  gathered  dur- 
ing months  of  diligent  quest  and  it  is  no 
credit  to  the  commanding  officers  of  this 
expedition  for  this  negligence  or  culpable 
oversight  in  not  returning  some  suitable  pre- 
sent, unless  the  records  fail  to  tell  all  that 
did  transpire.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  expedition  of  this  character  as  far 
as  personnel  is  concerned  was  composed  of 
young  men  physically  well  equipped  for 
hardships  and  exposure  (the  oldest  man  in 
the  party  was  31  years  of  age),  besides  men 
of  good  training  and  judgment  in  dealing 
with  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  they 
would  encounter,  and  a  woman,  even  an 
Indian,  with  a  two  months-old  cbiH.  wo'ild 
be  a  severe  handicap  and  detriment  to  the 
expedition,  but  not  a  word  of  complaint  is 
uttered  in  the  journals;  in  fact,  she  never 
was  the  cause  of  any  complaint  or  delay  in 
any  manner  on  her  account,  unless  for  a  few 
days  when  she  was  severely  sick  at  the 
Great  Falls. 

When  the  expedition  was  returning  in 
June,  1806,  Clark,  after  separating  from 
Lewis,  near  Missoula,  became  lost  in  Ross's 
hole  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Bitter  Root. 
Sacajawea  had  to  extricate  the  party  and 
set  them  right.  When  Clark's  party 
reached  the  Three  Porks  on  their  return  trip 
and  were  divided,  part  returning  with  the 
canoes  to  the  Great  Palls,  and  Captain 
Clark  with  nine  men  followed  Sacajawea 
as  guide  through  the  Bo^eman  Pass  to  the 
Yellowstone  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  their 
route.  Saturday,  August  16,  1806.  was 
dav  of  parting  at  the  Mandan  village  on  the 
Missouri  river,  not  a  great  distance  from 
Bismarck,  and  it  must  h3ve  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  party  to  lose 
the  '  boat  launcher  and  her  son,  now  nine- 
teen months  old,  who  had  become  a  favorite 
of  the  party. 

Consider  again  upon  her  return  the  follow- 
ing year,  she  surely  will  now  stay  with  her 
relatives  and  friends  bnt  no.  <^rue  t""  her 
wonderful  instincts,  dutiful  to  her  husband 
and  true  to  her  captains,  she  again  bid  fare- 
well to  all  and  voluntarily  continieT  v/ith 
the  rarty.  And  yet  still  more  sad  must 
have  been  the  parting  with  the  commn-i  I 
when  final  leave  was  taken  at  Mandan,  for 
Lewis  and  Clark  must  return  to  St.  Louis 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  ani  when 
we  comprehend  Clark's  plea  to  have  them 
accompany  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
promised  to  educate  the  boy  "Pomp,"  to  se- 
cure a  home  for  them,  to  furnish  them  Avith 
cows,  hogs  and  chickens  and  a  place  to  live, 
but  all  to  no  avail,  for  Charbono  would  go 
no  further,  so  he  was  paid  off  and  where  he 
quit,  Sacajawea,  as  a  dutiful  wife,  also  quit, 
to  be  almost  lost  to  future  history. 

The  essence  of  power  lies  in  reserve; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  grouch 
and  reserve  are  not  the  same. — Hubbard. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  took  us  on  a  trip  through  the 
house.  Miss  Anderson  met  us  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

She  took  us  to  the  bakery.  Mrs.  Green 
is  the  baker.  She  was  baking  bread.  She 
had  some  bread  on  the  table,  some  in  the 
oven  and  some  dough  in  the  mixer.  The 
bread  looked  nice.  It  smelled  fine.  Mrs. 
Green  was  making  pudding  for  dinner,  too. 
It  had  raisins  in  it.  When,  we  went  out  or 
the  bakery,  we  said  "Thank  you"  to  the 
baker. 

— Roy  Tuggle. 


Miss  Anderson  took  us  to  the  kitchen 
Miss  Dunks  is  the  cook.  She  opened  the 
oven  door  for  us.  The  oven  was  full  of  veal 
roasts.  They  were  nice  and  brown.  They 
smelled  fine.  Clarence  JohnBon  put  the 
potatoes  into  the  steamer.  Then,  ne  opened 
19  cans  of  peas  for  dinner.  The  cook  made 
some  toast  for  us.  We  saw  a  stove,  a  long 
table,  two  sinks,  three  steamers,  an  Ice 
cream  freezer,  a  churn  and  many  pans  and 
kettles  in  the  kitchen.  We  said  "Thank 
you"  to  the  cook. 

— Maurice  Schoenberg 


Miss  Anderson  took  us  to  the  refrigerator 
room.  It  had  three  parts.  One  part  had 
milk  and  butter  in  it.  One  part  had  meat, 
eggs  and  fruit.  We  saw  veal,  ham  and 
bacon  there.  The  other  part  had  cooked 
fruit  in  it.  We  went  into  the  cellar.  We 
saw  potatoes,  beets,  onions,  turnips,  rutab- 
ages  and  pie-plant  there. 

— Everett  Gilliam. 


We  went  to  Miss  Anderson's  store-room. 
She  uncovered  barrels  and  boxes.  We  saw 
dried  figs,  apples,  apricots,  prunes  and 
peaches,  also  taprioca,  rice,  spaghetti, 
macaroni,  raisins,  lima  beans,  navy  beajis, 
oatmeals,  bread  and  crackers. 

She  covered  the  barrels  and  boxes  again. 
On  the  shelves,  we  saw  puffed  rice,  puffed 
wheat,  brownies,  corn-flakes,  shredded 
wheat,  canned  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples, 
apricots,  prunes,  cherries,  blackberries, 
beans,  peas,  pear,  butter-apple  peanut- 
butter  and  many  other  things. 

— Stepha  Tularski. 

When  we  went  out  of  the  store-room,  we 
said.  "Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Ander- 
son." She  said,  "You  are  very  welcome." 
"Come   again."  — Arthur  Thomas. 


Our  teacher  took  us  to  the  bakery  at  7:30 
the  next  morning.  We  saw  the  bread-mixer 
at  work.  It  turned  the  bread  dough  over 
and  over.  The  dough  was  very  white.  The 
baker  makes  120  loaves  of  bread  every  day 
It  is  very  good.  We  eat  It  all.  The  baker 
makes  cakes  and  pies  too.  We  have  ice- 
cream, every  Sunday. 

— Marion  Sloan 
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Again  because  of  contagion  we  are  foreca 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  formal  commence- 
ment, and  hence  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at 
least  some  of  our  patrons.  Scarletina, 
while  not  a  serious  disease,  and  which  in 
our  case,  has  caused  almost  no  real  sick- 
ness, has  a  way  of  causing  the  patients  to 
peel  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  so  keep  us 
shut  up.  Accordingly,  rather  than  run  any 
risk  of  spreading  the  disease,  we  are  clos- 
ing very  quietly. 

We  hope,  however,  to  have  a  Bacca- 
laureate sermon  and  a  presentation  of  the 
Conway  medal.  The  medal  goes  this  year, 
to  the  department  for  the  Blind  but  the 
winner  will  not  be  announced  until  the  day 
of  presentation — ^^June  10. 


Since  every  child  will  be  expected  to  leave 
here  on  June  13,  we  hope  that  all  parents 
will  see  to  it  that  transportation,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  pass,  or  money  be  provided, 
EARLY.  -.  Don't  let  your  child  be  on  the  an- 
ious  seat  because  you  are  too  busy  to  attend 
to  this.  Please  send  your  check,  money 
order  or  even  cash,  to  the  Montana  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  or  to  H.  J.  MENEMER, 
President,  rather  than  to  your  child  since  we 
almost  invariably  cash  all  remittances  and 
purchase  tickets  some  time  before  train 
time  in  order  to  avoid  congestion  at  the 
last  minute.  Every  payment  will  be 
acknowledged  and  receipted  for. 

If  you  have  any  instructions  for  us,  re- 
garding change  of  address,  or  train  pref- 
ference,  or  anything  else,  kindly  let  us 
know  at  once,  as  we  are  making  up  our 
routings  now. 

We  trust  that  you  will  enjoy  the  young 
sters  during  vacation  and  that  you  will  be 
able  to  have  them  return  promptly  next  fall, 
on  Sept  12. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have 
learned  that  Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin,  head  of 
the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and  also 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  had  passed  away  as  a  result  of  pneu- 
monia which  had  developed  about  a  week 
previous  to  her  death. 

She  was  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any 
one  in  the  work  with  the  Blind  and  every 
one  admired  and  respected  her,  not  only  for 
her  ability  but  for  her  charming  personality. 

We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  to  the  school,  for  her  place  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 


We  note  with  keen  satisfaction  that  Dr. 
Dobyns  has  finally  won  his  fight  and  his 
school  is  no  longer  classed  as  a  charitable, 
but  as  an  educational  institution.  Act  462 
passed  by  the  latest  Arkansas  General 
Assembly  brings  about  this  much  to  be 
desired  result.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Dobyns 
and  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


Some  of  the  children,  and  do'ibtiess  some 
of  the  parents  are  wondering  about  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  their  suits.  The  s  iits  are  here 
and  the  application  for  the  Scout  Charter 
has  gone  to  New  York;  but  the  boys  cannot 
conscientiously  wear  the  suits  until  they  are 
bona  fide  members  of  the  or^inization. 
Just  as  soon  as  our  charter  returns  we  will 
issue  the  suits.  — M 


J.  A.  MENZEMER 

On  April  27th,  the  whole  school  was 
saddened  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Menzemer.  father  of 
President  H.  J.  Menzemer,  had  ppsss'l  awav. 
The  news  was  not  entirely  unexpected  As 
stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  LEA.DET?. 
Mr.  Menzemer  Sr.  was  suffering  from  a 
goitre  for  which  an  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  Mayos  in  Rochester,  Minn, 
on  March  23.  At  first  he  seemei  to  get 
along  well,  with  every  promise  of  a  com 
plete  recovery  and  President  Menzemer  re- 
turned to  Boulder,  while  a  brother  remained 
with  his  father.  Later  Mr.  Menzemer  took 
a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  President  Men- 
zemer with  his  mother  returned  to  Ro- 
chester, where  they  arrived  some  time  be- 
fore Mr.  Menzemer's  death. 

"Father  Menzemer"  had  been  employed  at 
the  school  for  seven  years,  where  his  cheer- 
ful, sunshiny  disposition,  his  never-failin'^ 
courtesy  and  has  unvarying  willingness  to 
serve  endeared  him  to  all.  The  pupils, 
both  deaf  and  blind  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  him,  and  whenever  possible,  a  group  of 
them  was  around  him. 

Every  one  at  the  school  sympathize? 
deeply  with  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
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family  in  their  great  sorrow,  and  each  for 
himself,  mourns  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 

Interment  was  at  the  old  home  in  Galena, 
111.,  on  April  30. 

— T. 


The  last  of  the  regular  monthly  teacher's 
meetings  for  the  present  year  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  President  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  16,  with  every  teacher  pre 
sent.  This  was  the  first  meeting  Miss 
Russell  has  been  able  to  attend  since  her 
serious  accident  in  January. 

The  leaders  of  the  evening  were  Misses 
Wood  and  Miller  and  President  Menzemer, 
and  the  subject  was  English  Composition  in 
all  grades. 

As  usual,  after  the  completion  of  the 
program,  Mrs.  Menzemer  served  delightful 
refreshments  which  all  enjoyed  to  the  full, 
and  which  certainly  left  some  of  us  too  full 
for  comfort. 

The  meetings  this  year  have  been  very 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Two  of  the  newer 
works  on  educational  subjects  have  been 
studied  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  work,  while  the  social  features 
of  the  meetings  have  made  each  meeting  a 
bright  spot  in  the  work  of  the  current  month. 

— T. 


The  school  year  is  rapidly  approaching  its 
end.  This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  LE  ADER 
for  the  current  school  year.  Soon  teachers, 
officers  and  pupils  Avill  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions to  spend  their  vacations  at  their 
homes.  It  is  a  great  plea  are  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  year  now  closing  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  one  and  has  passed  ail  too 
quickly,  in  spite  of  some  thin°;s  that  have 
seriously  interfered  with  schcl  work,  not- 
ably the  epidemic  of  grip  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  the  scarletina  which  is 
with  us  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close.  Both 
of  these  diseases  attacked  quite  a  number 
of  pupils  and  caused  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  from  school  work.  Fortunatelv  not 
one  of  the  pupils  has  been  seriously  ill.  and 
all  will  soon  be  well  agin  little  worse  for  the 
affliction,  except  for  the  loss  of  time  from 
school.  To  a  few,  the  absence  from  school 
will  make  the  work  of  the  next  grarle  e-^ 
ceedingly  hard  but  with  faithful  application 
to  their  work,  we  believe  they  will  be  ab'e 
to  accomplish  it.  As  we  are  about  to 
separate  for  the  long  vacation  the  LEA.DER 
extends  to  each  and  all  Up  best  wishes  tr>r 
a  happy  restful,  vacation.  — T. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Oklahoman. 
Superintendent  Blattner  compares  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
eleven  thousand  per  annum  which  his  school 


received  with  the  hundred  forty  two  thous- 
and which  the  Iowa  school,  a  smaller  school, 
received,  and  which  the  Hawkey e  claims  is 
inadequate,  and  says  that  he  would  have 
been  delighted  to  have  received  as  much 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Oklahoma 
legislators  seem  to  think  that  he  is  capable 
of  working  miracles.  We  know  of  no  one 
who  could  come  any  nearer  accomplishing 
the  miraculous  than  the  ^Superintendent  of 
the  Oklahoma  school.  It  seems,  however, 
to  the  writer,  that  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
has  had  time  enough  to  learn  that  when  the 
Superintendent  of  its  School  for  the  Deaf 
asks  for  a  certain  amount  of  money  that 
amount  is  needed  for  the  best  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  for  which  the  school  ex- 
ists, and  any  cutting  of  the  appropriation 
will  result  either  in  decreased  efficiency 
along  some  line,  or  in  a  failure  to  reach  and 
educate  all  those  who  should  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  school.  What  is  true  in 
Oklahoma  is  true  in  most  other  states.  The 
Superintendent  should  of  course  take  the 
Legislature  into  his  confidence  and  show  the 
real  need  of  the  amount  requested,  and 
legislators  should  have  confidence  in  the 
heads  of  schools,  who  are  specialists  and 
know  what  is  required  to  fully  accomplish 
its  work  and  few  of  them  would  ask  for 
more.  By  the  way,  what  about  those 
"several  new  buildings"  for  which  you  made 
reauest.  Mr.  Blattner?  How  many  of  them 
did  you  get?  — T. 


The  papers  bring  the  news  that  Mr.  El- 
wood  A.  Stevenson  who  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Herman,  has  re- 
signed, and  that  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart  who  has 
twice  before  been  Superintendent  of  the 
same  school  and  was  tne  first  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Oklahoma  school  after  Okla- 
homa became  a  state,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  quite  a  young  man  but 
he  came  to  the  position  seemingly  as  well 
qualified  as  any  young  man  can  be.  He  is. 
we  believe,  the  son  of  deaf  parents,  so  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  their 
needs.  He  was  trained  for  work  with  the 
deaf  at  Gallaudet  College  and  had  taught 
some  time  in  the  New  York  School.  Every 
thing  would  indicate  that  he  was  enthusi- 
astic and  wide-awake  and  was  accomplish- 
ing a  great  deal  in  building  up  school  that 
in  the  past  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vices of  such  able  men  as  the  late  H.  C. 
Hammond,  S.  Taft  Walke»-  and  others.  So 
far  as  we  have  learned,  the  change  was  not 
decided  upon  because  of  any  failure  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  part  but  because  of  a  change  in 
the  politics  of  the  state,  though  one  paper 
does  hint  at  the  possibility  of  "mistakes" 
but  the  man  who  never  made  any  "mistakes" 
never  did  anything  else,  and  "mistakes"  are 
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very  easy  to  find  when  tnose  in  authority 
are  anxious  to  find  them  tn  order  to  work 
out  some  scheme  to  accomplish  their  own 
purpose. 

It  was  exceedingly  tortunate  for  the 
Kansas  school,  that,  if  a  change  of  admin- 
istration was  determined  upon,  the  powers 
in  charge  of  the  school  hart  the  good  judge- 
ment to  appoint  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
successful  experience  with  the  deaf.  Mr. 
Stewart  himself  has  exp«rienced  some  of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  political  management 
of  schools.  He  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Kansas  school  at  the 
time  of  a  change  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  state,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
and  went  out  again  because  of  another 
change  in  the  political  horizon.  The  fact 
that  he  was  later  reappointed  and  was  also 
successful  in  laying  a  gc^d  foundation  for 
the  Oklahoma  school  gives  promise  that  the 
Kansas  school  will  not  s-affer  as  is  usual 
when  a  political  change  is  made  in  the 
administration  of  a  school. 

In  Mrs.  Stewart  he  will  have  a  capable 
and  efficient  helpmate  whose  previous  ex- 
perience as  matron  in  other  schools  while 
still  Miss  Nora  Wheeler,  will  enable  her  to 
do  no  little  to  render  his  administration  a 
success.  — T. 
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"Winning  With  Wits,"  a  Fox  production 
starring  Barbara  Bedford,  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  the  pupils  on  the  evening  of  May 
6th,  as  have  been  the  many  other  films 
furnished  free  to  the  school  during  the  past 
year. 


BLIND  AND  DEAF   BOY  PRODIGY 
AT  AGE  OF  7 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D..  April  10 — Tad  Chapman, 
7,  has  earned  the  title  of  "South  Dakota's 
I'ttle  wonder." 

Because  Tad  though  deaf  and  blind  since 
he  was  3,  leads  as  active  a  life  as  any  boy 
of  his  age — and  is  far  brighter  than  many  of 
his  older  fellow  pupils  in  the  State  School 
f"^-  the  Deaf  here. 

Tad  knows  90  commands  and  can  take 
them  in  combination  and  the  names  of  150 
objects. 

His  spoken  vocabulary  consists  of  138 
nouns  and  pronouns,  43  verbs  and  8  adjec- 
tives. He  can  count  to  50  and  knows  the 
combinations  to  ten. 

He  knows  20  question  forms  and  the  ex- 
pressions— "Goodnight,"  "how  do  you  do?" 
"thank  you,"  "you  are  welcome,"  and  the 
like. 

Tad  had  made  marked  progress  with  the 
typewriter,  using  sandpaper  letters  as  a 
basis.  He  knows  all  the  keyboard  positions 
and  can  write  sentences  like:  I  hopped,  I 
ran.  I  fell,  I  bounced  a  ball. 

Tad  has  made  marked  progress  winter 
enjoys  making  a  snowman  on  the  grounds 
as  well  as  the  boys  that  have  their  sight. 


\2)eaf  2)epartmentl 

LOCAL   NEWS   FROM   THE    BOYS'  SIDE 
George  E.  Drinville,  Reporter 

Emil  Bennett  hopes  that  his  father  will 
come  after  him  in  the  car  when  school  is 
out. 

We  hope  all  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
officers  will  have  a  pleasant  time  during 
their  summer  vacation. 

Floyd  Post  does  not  like  to  work  in  the 
printing  office.  He  says  that  he  likes 
better  to  work  outside. 

Emil  Ehert  is  becoming  very  fat  and  big 
since  his  arrival  here.  He  seems  to  be  in 
the  best  of  health. 

I  don't  know  what  to  write  about  the  boys 
who  are  confined  to  the  hospital.  But  they 
are  doing  very  nicely  now. 

Henry  Nickerson  enjoyed  a  visit  from  his 
father  on  Sunday  May  13.  Henry  had  not 
seen  his  father  for  nine  months. 

Billy  Mayer  is  anxious  to  get  home  very 
soon  because  he  wants  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  in  his  father's  car. 

Chester  Patrick  is  always  talking  about 
going  to  California  some  time  in  the  sum- 
mer. Maybe  his  talking  will  come  to 
naught. 

We  thought  that  the  old  winter  had  gone 
awav  but  today  a  new  winter  arrived.  May- 
be we  shall  never  have  any  summer  again. 

Harry  Schoenberg  has  a  new  job.  He  is 
carrying  a  tray  with  food  to  the  new  hospi- 
tal every  day.  We  wonder  if  he  likes  his 
new  job. 

Earl  Custer  enjoyed  running  the  moving 
picture  machine  very  well,  but  he  hates  to 
be  near  the  heat.  It  makes  him  sweat  and 
he  does  not  like  that. 

John  Nagel  surely  loves  to  read  a  daily 
paper  every  day.  Ask  him  what  he  is  read- 
ing about.  Maybe  he  will  be  very  glad  to 
tell  you  what  he  read  in  it. 

Henry  Nickerson  got  a  letter  telling  him 
that  his  family  had  moved  to  Anaconda 
from  Butte.  I  think  that  they  move  from 
place  to  place  very  often. 

■  Roy  Tuggle  has  learned  with  regret  that 
his  two  brothers  have  been  confined  to 
their  bed  on  account  of  scarlet  fever.  His 
mother  had  to  stay  with  them  and  his  home 
was  quarantined  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
they  are  well  and  have  been  released  from 
quarantine. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Edith  Wilhelm,  Reporter 

May  Yaeger  is  excited  about  going  home 
so  that  she  can  ride  horse  baelc  again. 

Mary  Bubnash  and  May  Yaeger  love  to 
look  at  the  maps  and  to  know  where  each 
city  is. 

Minnie  Gummow  is  now  lonesome  with- 
out her  chum,  Mary  Main  who  is  sick  with 
Scarletina. 

Margaret  Martin  went  home  on  the  29 
of  April  and  came  back  Monday  afternoon. 
She  had  her  tooth  fixed  and  photo  taken. 


Evelyn  Krumm  punched  the  bag  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  times.  Sh& 
punched  it  more  than  Miss  Rathbun. 

Gertie  Smidt  got  a  package  from  home 
not  long  ago  containing  a  new  hat,  a  pair 
of  oxfords  and  two  pairs  of  stockings. 

Montana  Parr  can  turn  over  the  horse 
now.  Good  for  her.  She  is  doing  very 
nicely  in  the  gymnasium. 

Evelyn  Krumm  is  doing  nicely  with  her 
fancy  work.  She  crochets  or  embroiders 
more  than  any  of  the  other  girls. 

The  children  who  are  not  sick  seem  to  be 
lonesome  without  the  children  who  have 
the  "Scarletina" 

Thelma  Penman  got  a  card  from  her 
father  who  is  in  Missoula  now.  He  was 
operated  on  recently. 

Bessie  McPherson  was  called  home  on  the 
24  of  April  on  account  of  the  death  of  her 
grandma.    She  came  back  in  a  few  days. 

Mary  Bubnash  wonders  why  her  folks 
haven't  written  to  her  for  two  months. 
Mary,  be  a  little  patient,  as  the  folks  are 
maybe  very  busy. 

Ida  Biavaschi,  Thersa  Harrington,  and 
Julia  Raineri  are  very  proud  because  they 
have  new  kahki  gymnasium  suits.  Now,  be 
very  neat  and  careful  about  them. 

Helen  Johnson  hasn't  decided  v/hether 
she  will  go  home  on  the  train  or  in  her 
sister's  auto.  Her  mother  wants  her  to  go 
on  the  train  but  her  sister  wants  to  take  her 
home  in  her  auto. 

Edith  Wilhelm  got  twenty-four  pictures 
from  her  chum,  Thelma  Blackman  who 
attended  this  school  until  this  year  but  who 
is  now  attending  school  in  California. 
Thelma  looks  fatter  now  than  she  used  to. 


A  PICTURE  DESCRIPTION 
THE  LAMB 

It  is  spring.  A  little  white  lamb  feels 
happy.  He  is  kicking  up  his  heels  and 
gamboling.  There  are  a  few  of  flowers  in 
bloom.  There  is  snow  still  on  the  moun- 
tains. — John  Nagel. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For 

APRIL,  1923 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  PranR 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Biavaschy,  Ida 
Bragg,  Maxine 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle,  Adella 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Colwell,  Irene 
Christie,  Ethel 
Custer,  Earl 
Drinyille,  George 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Gilliam,  William 
Harrington,  Theresa 
Hopsen,  Marcullus 
Howard,  Lewis 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Krumn.  Evelyn 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Maine,  Mary 
Mattson,  Lilly 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Manza,  Laura  E. 
Martin,  Margaret 


Mayer,  Edward  W. 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nader,  Ruby 
Nace,  Elmer 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd.  Bertha 
Olbu,  Ole  C. 
Olson,  Edward 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Peterson,  Delbert 
Penman,  Thelma 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Ranieri,  Julia 
Raymond,  Johnson 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Renner  Adolph 
Schoenberg,  Mauric 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Tilden,  Harry 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stepha 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence 
Wood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger.  William 


Blind  Department 


Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Jensen,  Alma 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Mitchell,  Audrey 
Roberts,  Jacob 
"elon,  John 
Spoonemore,  Hilda 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 


BOULDER  DAY 

Thursday,  April  26,  we  had  Boulder  Day, 
as  it  was  a  fine  day.  We  went  and  stood 
near  the  boys'  building  and  waited  for  Mr. 
Altop,  who  was  the  chairman,  to  pick  out 
two  big  girls  to  choose  sides.  He  chose 
Edith  Wilhelm  and  Margaret  Martin. 
Edith's  side  had  blue  flags  on  sticks,  which 
were  stuck  in  the  ground  where  the  rocks 
were  to  be  piled  up.  Margaret's  side  had 
white  flags. 

Then  we  went  to  a  part  of  a  field  where 
there  were  many  rocks. 

Mr.  Altop  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  we 
piled  up  rocks  around  the  flags.  We  all 
piled  up  rocks  for  forty-five  minutes  when 
Mr.  Altop  gave  the  signal  to  stop  we  'all 
stopped. 

The  girls  and  boys  kept  wondering  which 
side  beat.  Mr.  Altop  wouldn't  tell  us  till 
that  evening  in  the  gymnasium. 
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Miss  Miller  measured  the  piles  of  stones 
and  computed  the  contents  of  the  piles. 

After  awhile  we  went  to  the  grandstand 
and  ate  our  lunch.  We  had  weiners, 
cookies,  cheese,  pickles,  three  different 
kinds  of  sandwiches,  deviled  ham,  butter 
and  jam  for  our  lunch. 

After  eating  some  of  the  girls  and  boys 
played  baseball  and  tried  to  make  home 
runs.  Some  took  pictures.  We  stayed 
until  3:30,  then  we  went  to  get  ready  for 
the  party  that  evening. 

After  supper  we  went  to  the  gymnasium 
We  all  took  our  seats.  Mr.  Altop  asked 
which  side  we  thought  had  beaten.  Some 
said  the  blue  and  others  said  the  white,  but 
he  told  us,  that  the  blue  had  won.  Then  the 
boys  and  girls  who  were  on  the  blue  side 
got  a  big  box  of  candy.  The  other  side  got 
a  small  box. 

I  got  three  pieces  of  candy  and  so  did  the 
rest  because  we  were  on  the  side  that  had 
beaten.    Then  we  danced  until  nine  o'clock. 

When  we  went  to  bed  we  all  said  that  we 
had  had  a  very  pleasant  day. 

— Evelyn  Krumm. 


ARBOR  DAY 

On  May  the  eighth  we  had  Arbor  Day,  aa 
the  day  was  lovely. 

After  recess  we  went  out-of-doors  in 
front  of  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  the  blind  pupils  sing  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  as  it  was  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  first  singing  of  that  song. 

The  program  was  so  follows: 
Song — "Home  Sweet  Home" 
Blind  Pupils 
Life  of  John  Howard  Payne  read  by  Miss 

Wood.    Signed  by  Mr.  Menzemer. 
Recitation  Helen  Chinadle  Signed 

by  Harry  Tilden. 
Class  Recitation — The  Trees. 
Spoken  by  Helen  Chinadle,  Montana  Parr, 

Chester      Patrick.    Signed      by  Adela 

Chinadle,    Gertie    Smidt    and  Clarence 

Wilson. 
Acrostic — Arbor  Day 

First  Grade 
Song — Arbor  Day 

Blind  Pupils 
Signed  by  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

(This  poem  was  written  by  Dr.  S.  V. 
Smith,  author  of  America  and  sung  to  the 
same  time.) 

After  the  program  Margaret  Martin,  Her- 
man Spoelder,  Lloyd  Revelle  and  Emil 
Ehert  planted  some  small  Douglas  fir  trees 
in  front  of  the  Gymnasium. 

After  planting  these  trees  we  went  to 
President  Menzemer's  house,  and  planted 
two  weeping  birch  trees  which  were 
named  Jacob  and  Sarah  Menzemer  for  his 
parents,  on  his  lawn.  Pat  Callahan  don- 
ated the  birch  trees.    They  are  fine  ones. 

— Mary  Bubnash. 


A  PICTURE  DESCRIPTION 
THE  PAN-CAKES 

A  boy  is  in  bed.  He  has  one  eye  open 
and  one  eye  shut.    He  smells  pan-cakes. 

His  mother  will  not  have  to  call  him  for 
he  is  very  fond  of  hot  pan-cakes  and  syrup. 
He  will  get  right  up  and  dress.  The 
covers  are  pulled  up  around  his  neck. 
There  is  a  pretty  quilt  on  thfe  bed  and  a 
striped  pillow. 

He  is  red-headed  and  has  telue  eyes  with 
long  lashes.    I  can  see  one  bed-post. 

— John  Nagel 


BRINGING  UP  FATHER 

One  day  Dinty  Moore  and  Mr.  Jiggs  were 
walking  down  the  street.  They  passed  a 
sign.  The  sign  said,  "Cleary's  Restaurant, 
Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage  Tonight."  It 
made  their  mouths  water. 

So  Mr.  Jiggs  went  home.  He  asked  his 
wife  if  she  would  let  him  go  to  Cleary's 
restaurant  to  eat  corned-beef  and  cabbage 
that  night.  She  said,  "No,  I  am  giving  a 
dinner  to  the  Duchess  and  you  will  have  to 
stay  here."    So  he  took  his  coat  and  hat  off 

He  went  to  the  kitchen  and  told  Bridget 
that  he  would  give  her  ten  dollars  if  she 
would  pretend  to  get  sick.  She  said,  "Make 
it  fifteen  dollars  and  I  will  quit  my  job." 
Jiggs  gave  her  the  money.  Jiggs  went  back 
to  the  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Jiggs  soon  heard  that  Bridget  was 
sick  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  would 
do  with  her  guests  because  they  were  com- 
ing to  dinner  soon. 

She  telephoned  to  the  Crullers  Catertng 
Co.  Jiggs  said,  "You  can't  beat  Cleary's 
for  food"  and  she  said,  "Shut  up  while  I  am 
phoning." 

Jiggs  went  up  to  the  balcony.  He  got  a 
heavy  potted  plant.  When  the  man  came 
from  Crullers,  he  threw  the  pot  down  and 
broke  all  the  dishes.  Mrs.  Jiggs  said, 
"Help."  She  ran  to  Jiggs  and  told  him 
that  an  awful  thing  had  happened.  She 
said  that  a  pot  of  flowers  from  the  window 
had  fallen  on  the  dinner."  Mr.  Jigg^  said 
to  her,  "Send  to  Cleary's  for  some  corned- 
beef  and  cabbage."  Mrs.  Jiggs  told  him 
that  he  was  a  fool  and  she  would  c:\ll  up  the 
hotel  DeRitz  and  order  them  to  send  dinner 
for  four. 

Jiggs  ran  up  stairs  and  telephoned  to  the 
hotel  DeRitz  and  said,  "This  is  the  lunatic 
asylum.  One  of  our  inmates  is  telephon- 
ing to  all  the  hotels  for  a  dinner.  She  says, 
she  is  Mrs.  Jiggs."  Then  he  came  down 
stairs.  He  met  Mrs.  Jiggs  and  she  told 
him  that  she  was  going  mad."  They  won't 
pay  any  attention  to  me,"  she  said  to  him, 
'Can't  you  do  something?  The  Duchess 
and  her  husband  have  arrived."  So  he 
telephoned  to  Cleary's  restaurant  and  said, 
"This  is  Jiggs.  Send  up  corned-beef  and 
cabbage  for  four  and  make  it  snappy." 

— Helen  Johnson. 
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LOCALS  FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Audrey  Mitchell,  Reporter 

Mildred  Sprague  hopes  to  soon  be  in 
school  again.    We  miss  her. 

Hilda  Spoonemore  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  home.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
she  had  a  letter. 

Ethel  Keeland  was  glad  to  hear  that  her 
family  are  over  the  measles.  All  her 
brothers  and  sisters  had  them. 

Alma  Jensen  was  sorry  to  hear  of  an 
accident  to  her  little  sister,  Agnes.  She 
fell  and  hurt  her  eye  and  had  to  have  an 
operation  on  it. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  anxious  to  get  home 
and  see  her  grandmother.  Her  grand- 
mother has  come  out  from  Chicago  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Montana. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Herman  Spoelder  has  received  his  new 
suit.    It  is  blue  serge  and  is  very  nice. 

Joe  Zunich  had  a  visit  from  his  father  and 
little  brother  Sunday.  April  29. 

Andy  Mikkelson  has  been  out  of  school 
quite  a  while  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  get 
back. 

Henry  Russell  is  enjoying  the  fine  spring 
weather.  He  stays  out-doors  every  minute 
he  can. 

Ernest  Watt  was  glad  to  get  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  Evelyn,  and  to  hear  that  all  are 
well. 

John  Selon  will  be  glad  when  June  comes 
and  he  can  see  some  new  stock  they  have 
bought  at  home. 

Hugh  Shields  has  done  well  in  his  music 
this  year.  He  is  now  on  his  fifth  piece  and 
it  is  quite  difficult. 

Everett  Cummings  was  glad  to  have  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Woody,  a  friend  from  Butte. 
Everett  showed  him  around. 
.  John  Lambert  is  very  proud  of  the  new 
suit  he  has  just  received.  He  is  going  to 
keep  it  nice  so  he  can  wear  it  home  in  J.me. 

Bert  Goodwin  is  very  anxious  to  get  home 
and  see  hov/  things  are  going;  he  ha:rn't 
had  a  letter  for  over  a  month. 

John  Antelope  has  received  several  letters 
this  month  from  home.  He  keeps  up  with 
the  happenings  at  home. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
father  had  work  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Har- 
old would  like  to  go  there  too  and  work. 


Pat  Callahan  is  hoping  the  May  Zeigler 
comes  soon,  as  he  is  anxious  to  finish  a 
good  story  that  has  been  running  in  it. 

Oscar  Schoeberg,  Charles  Kauffman,  and 
Jacob  Roberts  went  hunting  gophers  Satur- 
day April  28.  They  had  a  good  time  even 
though  they  did  not  catch  any  gophers. 

The  Blind  Department  extend  to  Mr. 
Menzemer  their  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
loss  of  his  father.  We  will  always  remem- 
ber his  father  and  the  many  kind  acts  he 
has  done  for  us. 


MINUTES  FOR  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Society  held  its  regular  business 
meeting  April  7.  The  roll  was  called  and 
all  members  responded  with  suitable 
quotations.  The  minutes  for  the  previous 
business  were  then  read  and  stood  approved. 
As  there  was  no  business  to  be  brought  up 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  hear  the  Radio. 
Mr.  Morris  was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

Frank  Heffern,  Sec'y. 


The  Society  held  its  regular  program 
meeting  April  21.  The  roll  was  called  and 
all  members  except  Mildred  Sprague  and 
Andy  Mikkelson  responded.  The  minutes 
for  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  The  President  appointed 
Miss  Anderson  critic. 

The  following  interesting  program  was 
then  given: 

Piano  Solo— "The  Blue  Goblin" 

John  Antelope 
Recitation — "The  Voice  of  Spring" 

Pat  Callahan 
Duet — "The  Two  Haughty  Sisters" 

Henry  Russell  and  Miss  Wood 
Recitation — "The  Psalm  of  Life" 

Joe  Zunich 
Piano  Solo — "Playing  at  Soldiers" 

Alma  Jensen 
Recitation — "L'Envoi" 

Herman  Spoelder 
Musical  Rec. — "When  Ma  Comes  and  Calls 
at  early  Dawn" 

Ernest  Watt 
Recitation — "The  Arrow  and  the  Song" 

Ethel  Keeland 
Piano  Solo — "The  Seranota" 

Frank  Heffern 
Recitation — "Flohenlinden" 

Charles  Kauffman 
Chorus — Juniors 

Ernest  Watt  was  encored  and  came  back 
and  gave  his  recitation  again.  After  a  good 
report  from  the  critic  the  Society  adjourned 
until  May  5. 

Frank  Heffern,  Sec'y. 
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Children's  S^age 

By  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


MAY  FLOWERS. 

May  has  come  again,  you  know, 

And  this  is  what  her  gardens  grow, 

May-flowers  in  the  shady  dell, 

Violets  with  fragrant  spell, 

Sweet  spring  beauties,  pink  and  white, 

Buttercups  with  faces  bright, 

Ferns  beside  the  singing  brook; 

In  a  sheltered  woodland  nook 

Blooms  Anemone  and  Jack 

In  his  pulpit  straightened  back, 

As  he  sees  with  honset  pride 

Dandelions  on  every  side, 

Where  the  winter  snow  lay  cold. 

Flash  their  shining  caps  of  gold. 

— Selected. 


a  barbed  wire  fence.  Another  time  Jimmie 
tried  to  climb  up  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 
The  horse  kicked  Jimmie  very  hard. 

Jimmie  was  very  fond  of  milk.  One  day 
a  farmer's  wife  had  milked  the  cows.  She 
carried  the  milk  in  a  large  pail.  She  saw 
Jimmie  coming  up  the  path.  She  wanted  to 
run,  but  could  not  with  the  pail  of  milk. 
She  had  to  meet  Jimmie  in  the  path.  He 
stood  on  his  hind  legs  in  front  of  her  and 
then  threw  his  arms  around  the  pail.  He 
put  his  long  nose  in  the  warm  milk.  The 
woman  tried  to  pull  the  pail  away  from  him 
but  could  not  do  it.  Jimmie  drank  all  the 
milk.    The  woman  was  sorry. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  cub  bear? 


THE  GARDEN. 

Sue  and  Jack  made  a  garden.  First,  they 
both  spaded  the  ground.  Then  Sue  hoed 
while  Jack  brought  his  rake.  When  the 
ground  was  ready,  Mary  planted  nasturti- 
ums and  sweet  peas  and  snap  dragons. 
But  Jack  planted  beans  and  peas  and  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce.  When  the  plants  were 
thirsty.  Sue  gave  them  a  drink  of  water 
from  her  watering  can. 

At  last  one  day,  Jack  cried  out,  "Look! 
Look!"  what  do  you  suppose  he  had  found? 

And  one  day  Sue  took  a  beautiful  bunch 
of  flowers  to  her  teacher. 
But  Jack  brought  a  basket  of  vegetables  to 
his  niother  for  dinner. 


LLOYD'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Lloyd  is  a  small  boy.  He  has  blue  eyes 
and  yellow  hair.  April,  18th  was  his  birth- 
day. His  mother  sent  a  nice  birthday  cake 
and  some  other  things  to  him.  She  sent 
eight  blue  and  white  candles  for  the  cake. 
Lloyd's  teacher  had  a  party  for  him  in  the 
school-room.  She  put  the  eight  candles  on 
the  cake  and  lighted  them. 

The  cake  looked  very  pretty.  Lloyd 
blew  out  the  candles.  His  teacher  cut  the 
cake  with  a  knife.  Lloyd  gave  a  piece  of 
cake  to  each  little  girl  and  boy.  They  said, 
"thank  you"  to  Lloyd. 

Lloyd  was  years  old. 


JIMMIE. 

Jimmie  was  a  black  cub  bear.  The  Indi- 
ans killed  his  mama.  So  a  kind  man  took 
Jimmie  and  made  a  pet  of  him. 

Jimmie  liked  to  tease  the  cows  and 
horses  and  often  chased  them.  Once  a  cow 
got  angry  at  Jimmie  and  butted  him  under 


A  BIRD'S  QUESTION. 

Oh,  what  would  you  do,  little  boy,  little  girl 
If  you  were  a  bird  like  me. 
And  had  built  your  nest — such  a  dear  little 
nest — 

In  the  top  of  the  highest  tree. 

And  if,  when  the  dear  little  nest  was  done, 

A  boy  just  as  big  as  you 

Would  climb  the  tree,  and    rob  the   nest — 

Say,  little  boy,  what  would  you  do? 

Don't  you  think  you'd  sigh 

And  moan  and  cry 

For  the  dear  little  nest  that  v/as  hung  so 
high. 

That  rockd  and  swung  'neath  the  summer 
sky?— Sel. 


THE  LEAVES  AND  THE  ROOTS 

"We  give  cool  shade  to  the  green  grass" 
said  the  fluttering  leaves.  "We  dress  the 
tree  in  the  fresh  green.  Without  us  it 
would  be  brown  and  bare. 

The  tired  traveler  and  the  weary  animals 
are  grateful  for  our  shade.  Children  like  to 
play  under  our  shade.  At  night  the  birds 
come  to  us  for  shelter.  We  hide  the  nests 
with  the  little  birds.  The  light  winds 
rustle  us  gently.  And  the  leaves  felt  that 
they  were  very  important. 

"What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  ground.  "But  don't  forget 
us,"  "Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  grow?" 
said  the  leaves. 

"We  are  deep  in  the  ground  far  below 
you.  But  we  feed  the  tree  and  make  you 
grow.  We  are  the  roots.  You  owe  all  your 
beauty  to  us.  We  are  not  as  beautiful  as 
you.  but  we  do  not  die.  When  winter 
comes  you  fall.  The  tree  stands  firm,  for 
it  is  held  in  place  by  us.  If  we  should  die, 
the  tree  should  die,  and  you  would  die,  too." 

— Selected. 


Regulations  Concerning 
/Idmission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transporation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institu- 
tion for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  other  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana 


UP ■ TO  DATE 
Sflerehandiie 


New  and  Nifty    style  In 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Oents 
Furnishings. 

Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 
Boys  Hats  and  Caps, 

Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

STAPLE     and  FANCY 
GROCERIES. 

Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery. 
SILVERWARE 

Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh    Fruit    In  Season. 

COME  and  EXAMINE  the 
GOODS. 


Wm.  Steele  &  Co. 


PHONE    NO.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 


Boulder,  Mont 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 

FRUITS 
GROCERIES 
DRY  GOODS 
FOOTWEAR 
HATS 
NATIONS 
HAY 
GRAIN 
HARDWARE 
COAL 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

Shattuck 

Commercial 
Company, 


^1VERY& 
STABLE 

Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  B  verything  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
PreigLt  taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  th« 
Week  and  Month  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERViCE 


C.  O.  HANSEN 


Uake  DZo  Chance 


It's  advisable  to  keep  a- 
way  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only 
where  you  can  depend  on 
what  you  get,  at  reason- 
able prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  re- 
putation must  be  main- 
tained, so  we  always  sup- 
ply the  best. 

BEEF,  MUTTON,  VEAL, 
PORK,  HAM,  BACON, 
POULTRY,  FRESH  FISH 


The  Boulder  Market 

Tayior  &  Wallin 
Proprietors. 


aguire  s 


CANDY 
STATIONERY 
CIGARS 
BOOKS 
POST  CARDS 
MAGAZINES 
JEWELERY 
NOTIONS 
ETC. 

Agent  for 
Columbia  Garfonola 
BOULDER,  MONTANA 


